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It often takes more courage to follow what we believe to 
be our duty than to face the greatest dangers in battle. 
The one must be cowrage that is the result of conviction, 
and must be abiding. The other may be a sudden im- 
pulse, or the result of excitement. PRESIDENT SWAIN. 


SELF-TRUST. 
Who is it will not dare himself to trust? 
Who is it hath not strength to stand alone ? 


Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward MUST? 
He and his works, like sand, from earth are blown. 


Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the Present’s lips repeated still, 
In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable will? 
—James Russell Lowell. 


A VIEW OF NATURE AND THE BIBLE. 


{An address (in substance) delivered by President Swain, to 
the Swarthmore students and others on First-day, Ninth month 
24th, 1905, and on other occasions. ] 


(Concluded from last week.) 

No study is an end in itself. All our study is un- 
availing, if it does not in some way lead us into a 
higher and better life. Knowledge is mere chaff, if it 
does not in some way help us to know ourselves, our 
duty to our fellows, and to revere the highest things in 
the world of life and the universe of God. It is worth 
while to know anything that is true, but it is much 
better to learn through a study of the things that are 
true a love of truth. We should choose those studies 
and pursuits in life, all things considered, which are 
best fitted to bring us to a realization of our intel- 
lectual and spiritual powers. I like to think of this 
person or that following this pursuit or that, because 
in it he realizes his better self. If we have really 
found our right line of work and given its facts suf- 
ficient consideration, surely we will find that in it 
which will make us humble, truth-loving, considerate, 
generous, devoted, reverent. Certainly that one has 
studied in vain who sees nothing more in the study of 
language than particles and roots; nothing in geology 
but stones; nothing in botany but leaves; nothing in 
history but dates and facts; nothing in mathematics 
but tables and formule. 

It seems to me that that person has missed his eall- 
ing who does not see that in his every-day work which 
strengthens a rational religious faith, Whether we 
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eat or drink, we should not only do it to the glory of 
God, but all our work should lead us to see the great- 
ness and goodness of God. 

Let me close this talk by an illustration of this 
thought from my own studies. Astronomy has been 
to me a religious teacher. Let me take some well- 
known facts of astronomy, and see if we can here 
find not only a great realm for intellectual activity, 
but also a field caleulated to inspire reverence and 
help us to see that the heavens declare the glory of 
God. 

Observe silently and alone some clear, moonless 
night the great dome of the heavens, the thousands 
of stars visible to the naked eye. We then gaze upon 
a deep blue, an immense expanse of stars—each star 
a sun like our own, but many of which are larger than 
our sun, but so distant that they appear as points of 
light. Each has a motion of its own, sweeping with 
an immense velocity through space, but the distance 
of the nearest is so great that if watched through a 
lifetime the relative position of the stars would appear 
unchanged. 

It was the estimate of Sir William Herschel that 


the farthest star that he could see with his great tele- 
scope was so distant that its light was two million 


years in reaching the observer. When we remember 
that the ninety-two and three-fourths million miles 
between us and the sun is traversed by light in about 
eight minutes, itself a distance of which we can have 
little conception, the distance of a star whose light 
requires two millions of years to travel to the earth is 
so great that our finite minds can have not even a 
faint realization of its distance. 

In every direction those glittering and distant 
points:appear. Whether each is surrounded by plan- 
ets as ours, and these peopled by beings as our own 
earth, only analogy can infer. The spectroscope does 
teach us that these shining points are suns like our 
own, but as yet of the millions of suns which the tele- 
scope reveals, our sun is the only one of which we 
know a single fact concerning its surroundings. 
Within our own solar system, which is only a point 
in the visible universe, distances are so great that the 
most powerful instruments at our command tell us 
comparatively little concerning our neighboring 
planets and almost nothing of their satellites. It is 
altogether improbable that we shall ever know by any 
physical means that life exists on any other plane 
than our own. If, then, man, the most favored ot 
his creatures, whose diviner natures and powers we 
must revere, has only knowledge, and that in a partial 
way, of things that are confined to a mere point rela- 
tively in the visible universe, what shall we say of the 
One who not only has complete knowledge of our visi- 
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ble universe, but of matter and forces, and beings 
which occupy the infinite space beyond, and the spir- 
itual realm that we see but darkly. 

“ Surely the heavens declare the glory of God.” 

The earth turns each day upon its axis. If you to- 
night watch a given star, it will at a certain time, ow- 
ing to the earth’s revolution, seem to pass over our 
meridian toward the west. To-morrow night, at 
about four minutes earlier, it will recross the merid- 
ian, and so on for succeeding nights. If you had been 
able to watch it for two hundred years, you would 
have found exactly the same interval of time from 
one transit to the next, and during the whole period 
in which the astronomers of the world have been able 
to observe there has not been the deviation of a frac- 
tion of a second in the period of the earth’s rotation. 
All honor to man’s power of invention, but never 
yet has he made a clock which will run with astro- 
nomical precision for twenty-four hours, yet the earth 
is a clock which runs with precision through the ages. 
We call this the result of the forces of nature, but 
the reverent mind sees in it the manifestation of the 
laws of God. 

I have said that the stars are in motion. In the 
Great Dipper there is a small star scarcely visible to 
the naked eye. If watched with a telescope from 
year to year, it can be seen to have slightly changed 
its position with respect to its neighbors, but this 
change, however insignificant it seems on account of 
the great distance of the stars, has in reality the al- 
most inconceivable velocity of two hundred miles per 
second; a body moving around the world with such 
a velocity would make the journey in a little more 
than two minutes. How can this immense motion 
be attained? It is definitely known that if a body 
falls from infinite space to the earth by the earth’s at- 
traction alone, its velocity cannot exceed seven miles 
per second. On the other hand, if a body were pro- 
jected from the earth with an equal velocity, the at- 
tractions of the earth could never stop it. If this 
velocity excelled twenty-seven miles per second, the 
sun himself could never control it, and it would wan- 
der forever through stellar space. It has been defin- 
itely shown that if the stellar universe were limited 
to the one hundred million stars which the Lick tele- 
scope reveals, and were spread out over a distance 
that it would take light thirty thousand years to trav- 
erse, and the average mass of each of the stars were 
five times that of our sun, then for the star to fall 
from infinite space to the center of the system, its 
velocity could not exceed twenty-five miles per sec- 
ond, only one-eighth the velocity of 1830 Groom- 
bridge. 

Tf, then, the forces of the visible universe are in- 
adequate to produce the motion in this star, they are 
insufficient to stop it. 

Whence come, then, the forces which produce this 
phenomenal motion? Either they must have been 
impressed upon it from the beginning, or it tells of 
forces beyond our visible universe. In two or three 
million years this star will have crossed the seen 
universe and passed into the depths beyond. Would 
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you trace its early history you would follow it back 
through the depths of space in the opposite direction, 
far beyond the known universe. Whence it came 
and whither it goes one cannot say. The knowledge 
we have concerning it should add something to our 
conception of the immensity of the universe, and rey- 
erence for its Author and Maker of its laws. 

If we look upon nature as the manifestation of the 
laws of God, there is nothing trivial or unclean. 
This view does not debase the highest things, but ex- 
alts the lowest, and man who was made in the image 
of his Maker has not only one pathway, but many, 
each of which leads to God if he can only read aright 
and walk therein. 

Thus there are the two books, the Book of books 
and the book of nature. Of the one I say, with An- 
drew D. White, “ After all the conflict in the realms 
of religion, the Psalms of David remain no less beau- 
tiful; the great utterances of the Hebrew prophet no 
less powerful; the sermon on the mount, the first 
commandment and the second which is like unto it, 
the definition of pure religion and undefiled, by St. 
James, appeal no less to the deepest things in the hu- 
man heart.” 

Of the other I would say that the one who looks 
upon nature with a reverent mind will find with 
Shakespeare, “ Sermons in stones, books in running 
brooks and good in everything.” 


RELIGIOUS CULTURE IN THE HOME? 

[Read at Burlington First-day School Union, held at Mans- 
field, N. J., Ninth month 9th, 1905, by Elizabeth B. Satter- 
thwaite, of Trenton; published in the Newtown Enterprise for 
Tenth month 7th.] 

The home is the cradle of the world, and no amount 
of Sabbath Schools nor philanthropic work can ever 
successfully take its place. 

You may be a prominent and conspicuous officer in 
all the public movements designed for the better- 
ment of mankind, and prate loud and long of the 
duties of lifting the fallen; you may be allied to the 
sociological movements of the day, a worker of the 
W. C. T. U., an ardent advocate of high education 
for the negro and Indian, and even reach out to con- 
vert the heathen in foreign lands; but if you have 
participated in these at the expense of your home 
duties, you will still be found wanting, as you will 
have missed the better part and have failed in your 
most important Christian duty. 

The home is a sacred institution, and it is there 
where the foundation of the human character is 
formed. 

The making of the home is largely (if not totally) 
dependent on the Christian character of its guardians. 
It can be made a place of peace and rest, a refuge 
from the ills and storms; or it can be a place of dread 
and unhappiness, filled with fault-finding, jarring and 
deceit. 

That the average home might fulfill the mission 
for which it was ordained should arouse the thinking 
minds, and home religious culture claim the attention 
of all Christians. 
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If a course of study is taken either in mental or 
physical culture, it is necessary for the best develop- 
ment that the instructors should be masters of their 
art. It is just as important in religious culture. If 
you would show others the road to heaven then travel 
that road yourself. 

The most effective way to promote religious ol 
ture in the home is to be a practical home Christian. 
To give daily illustrative object lessons in Christian 
living, in deed, in word and in look. Ill feeling can 
be transmitted by a look and spoil another’s day. 
Love can also be telegraphed im a glance and give 
some one strength to go forth into the world and bat- 
tle with temptation, knowing there is some one who 
trusts and loves. 

The home is a place of confidence. It should also 
be a place where religious subjects are not shunned. 
If you love God be not ashamed to tell it. Have some 
special time when the Bible is read aloud in the home 
circle, even if it be but a weekly reading. Tell the 
little one, as early as he can understand, of the great 
heavenly Father who loves us all and cares for all our 
wants with a tender and protective care greater than 
the earthly father. These early impressions received 
from the lips we love best last the longest. The 
whole after life largely depends on the early instruc- 
tions, and a child will remember longer what its 
parents practice than what they preach. So if you 


wish to teach truthfulness, speak the truth yourself. 
If you would wish to teach your child forgiveness and 
merey, be not resentful and hard in your dealings 


with others. His first lesson in the great peace prin- 
ciples should be engendered by the way he is taught 
to deal with his playfellows—here is where the first 
impressions should be firmly implanted that it is 

‘wrong to fight.” If he grows up with this thought 
thoroughly impregnating his being, he will never par- 
ticipate in any war on a larger scale. 

Intoxicating liquor should be an unknown commod- 
ity in the Christian home. No dainty dish should be 
made more palatable by wine, to tempt the appetite, 
if you value the soul of your child, for just such 
thoughtless deeds may wreck one’s future life. 

If you would protect your- boy against the dreaded 
nicotine habit, avoid the use of tobacco in any form. 

Avoid all underhand sneaking actions in little 
things if you wish your child to develop into an up- 
right, righteous man, pure and honorable in all his 
dealings with all men. 

Thus we could review the whole category of Chris- 
tian virtues, but it would only prove the same truth 
that the most effective means of promoting religious 
culture in the home is by daily Christian example of 
the guardians of the fireside, their example in deed, 
word and look. This is the main means of effective 
development. 

And to the thoughtful home maker will recur 
many feasible ways of promoting religious growth 
along social lines. The evenings at home should al- 
ways be-made attractive and entertaining, so much 
so that there would not be necessity nor longing to 
find nightly enjoyment elsewhere. 

Literature whether solid or fiction should be se- 
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lected with an idea of nourishment for religious 
growth. The associates should be selected with care, 
as it is impossible to touch pitch without being de- 
filed. Little courtesies should be observed carefully; 
they are the language of a kindly heart. Cultivate 
the better part inwardly and outwardly. It is written 
that “he that conquers himself is mightier than he 
that taketh a city.” 

Those whose lives have been dedicated to uplifting 
and strengthening the home have filled a great mis- 
sion, and untold millions will rise before the throne 
and sing of their praise. 


WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

During an enforced confinement at home last win- 
ter, on account of indisposition and inclement 
weather, part of my leisure hours were employed in 
looking up the names of women mentioned in the Old 
Testament, having heard it said that there were very 
few. It was a surprise to me to find so many, and 
another surprise was to find so many names given as 
the mothers, or wives, of such and such men, while 
others, of whom a little history was given, are sim- 
ply spoken of as the wife or the mother of so and so. 
For instance, the mother of Samson, a noted charac- 
ter, is spoken of as the “ wife of Manoah.” Jeph- 
thah’s daughter, whose pathetic history will remain 
so long as the Bible remains, is simply his “ daugh- 
ter,” nothing more. The mother and the sister of 
Moses, who figure so conspicuously in his earliest in- 
fancy, are only the “mother” and “ his sister.” 
Later on we find their names. True, there are many 
cases where name and history are both given, and 
from the accounts we can judge fairly well of the 
characters of the persons. Sarah, Hagar, Rebecca, 
Rachel, Ruth, Miriam, Deborah, ete., but they are 
few compared to the whole. 

Sarah is a type of jealousy and oppression com- 
bined, as witness her remark to Abraham: “ Cast out 
this bondwoman and her son, for the son of this bond- 
woman shall not be heir with my son even with 
Isaac.” Hagar is a pattern of meekness and subser- 
viency. Partiality for one child over another, and 
deceit, are strongly marked characteristics in Re- 
becca, in consequence of which Jacob was in deadly 
fear of his brother many years, and justly so, for hav- 
ing defrauded him of what was then considered the 
greatest things to possess, the birthright and the 
blessing. W hat i is more touching than Esau’s lament 
over the loss of his father’s blessing, which as the 
first-born was his by right. No wonder he cried with 
a great and exceeding bitter cry, “ Bless me, even 
me also, O my father!” Ruth’s love and fidelity, 
and Deborah’s good judgment, stand out in bold re- 
lief. Though Miriam’s jealousy of her brother was 
a blot upon her later character, her care for him in 
his little “ ark,” that his mother might nurse him, 
showed design worthy of a diplomat. Many of the 
names have become as synonyms for some sentiment, 
as we often hear of a wily, seductive woman as a 
“ modern Delilah.” Jezebel is a type of. cruelty, and 
sO on. 
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I have not verified my count by a second one, but it 
is near enough accurate to serve my purpose, as no 
special object is at stake. One hundred and thirty- 
two names I have found. The New Testament has 
many also. While nothing of any real importance is 
to be learned from this research, it is a gratification 
to know just how many names are given, as much, 
perhaps, as to know how many letters, words, verses, 
ete., are to be found in the Bible, as was done by a 
poor man in prison for life, an account of which was 
given in the lnreLLIGENcER a few years ago, and was 
very interesting, as matter-of-fact information 
merely. 

I want to speak particularly of Zelophehad’s five 
daughters, who seem to be the first—at least, the first 
I have known of—who claimed “ equal rights ” with 
the men, putting to Moses the pertinent question 
why they should be deprived of an inheritance, and 
their father’s name be lost sight of, simply because 
there was no man, after his death, in the family. It 
Leing an unusual case, I suppose, Moses, seeming to 
doubt his own ability to answer the question correctly, 
laid the matter before the Lord, receiving the satis- 
iactory reply, that the daughters had spoken right, 
and commanding that they should have an inherit- 
ance among their father’s brethren, and making a 
law that it should be so in all other similar cases. 
There are several books in which I found no names. 
The number of names in each book is as follows: 
Genesis, 26; Exodus, 6; Leviticus, 1; Numbers, 7; 
Joshua, 2; Judges, 3; Ruth, 3; 1 Samuel, 7; 2 Sam- 
uel, 10; 1 Kings, 8; 2 Kings, 13; 1 Chronicles, 27; 
2 Chronicles, 8; Nehemiah, 1; Esther, 3; Job, 3; 
Ezekiel, 2; Hosea, 2. 


Holder, Ill. Exizasera H. Coatr. 


FRANCES L. ROBERTS. 


The death of Frances L. Roberts was noted in last 
week’s INTELLIGENCER. 

She was of a long line of Quaker ancestry, and 
born of superior parents in the fine hill country of 
eastern Ohio, near Wheeling, West Virginia. Grow- 
ing up under the influences of a Friendly neighbor- 
hood, and during those decades of “ plain living and 
high thinking,” when the wrongs of the enslaved and 
other moral questions pervaded the home atmosphere, 
stimulating independent, vigorous thought, acquiring 
the use of letters at a markedly early age, and mani- 
festing a bent towards literature and scholarship 
while a child, maturity found her reaching toward 
the broad, high interests of life. 

Early bereft by death of her father, Israel Roberts, 
formerly of Gwynedd, Pa., she cherished through life 
a most tender memory of the affectionate comrade- 
ship that existed between them. Under the wise and 
refined administration of her mother, Sarah (Ward) 
Roberts, the home continued to be an inspiring shel- 
ter. When she went out from it to find a place in the 
world, it was with heart astir for soul greatness. To 
her questioning mind religious thought brought un- 
rest and perplexity. The spiritual uplift that came to 
her from intercourse with the Unitarian ministers, 
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William H. Furness, of Philadelphia, and Robert 
Collyer, of Chicago—for the latter of these she was 
long secretary and literary adviser—brought her into 
ciose sympathy with the Unitarian Church, of which 
she became a member. She was organically a willing 
and enthusiastic worker. Into the work of the church 
of her adoption she threw the force of her keen intel- 
lect, and was, as one who knew her at the time says, 
* Close at the heart of things, belonging to the sister- 
hood of divine service.” During its earliest years she 
was the untiring office editor of Unity, serving its in- 
terests with the unwavering faithfulness of her na- 
ture. Ever a reader of Frienps’ InrELLIGENCER, she 
received the assurance that she had not lost the ker- 
nel of Friendly conviction, since from time to time, 
among the selections in its pages, she found extracts 
from her published thought. Her convictions were 
strong and her pen a forceful one. 

She lost her library and other choice possessions in 
the Chicago fire. Her rare executive ability and 
quick perception of needs qualified her for efficient 
service in the relief work which followed when 


“underneath the severing wave 
The world, full handed, stretched to save.” 


The experiences of this period seemed to mark an 
epoch with her, a heart and spirit broadening and 
growth. 

As life advanced her feeling turned more and more 
tenderly towards Friends. Her letters brought fre- 
quent queries as to the progress of Friendly work, 
especially all connected with our conferences. Mem- 
ories of the meeting of her ¢hildhood were cherished 
with longings to sit once more in the hill-side house 
of worship, near the native gum trees that blaze their 
autumnal reds each year, and the sunny slope where 
many of her precious dead are laid, that she might 
have the quiet hour and the ministry of her beloved 
uncle, Ezekiel Roberts. When his life ended she 
mourned, bereft of spiritual as well as blood tie. She 
said: “ I talked to him of feelings and thoughts never 
given to any other. His spiritual insight helped me 
as did that of no one else. I have had dear and gifted 
and scholarly friends among those who abode in the 
spirit, but no one of them led so perfectly the life hid 
with Christ in-God as he did, not in the theologie 
sense, but the real. His Christ was of the heart, of 
the spirit.” A tribute to his memory was one of her 
last literary efforts, when waning vigor made the love 
offering truly one of labor. 

As the dainty wind flower she so loved bows to the 
keen winds and rises erect upon its frail stem when 
they pass, so her exquisite nature was swept by many 
biasts of pain and sorrow to rise again, chastened, 
with her seemingly frail hold upon life still strong. 
When this tenacity yielded, death, for which she had 
no dread, came gently, and, as she had craved, she 
“slipped quietly away.” 

Her taste for the best in literature, her wide knowl- 
edge of books and authors, her remarkable memory 
store regarding the finest and best of the world’s in- 
terests, made her a rare companion. Though not one 
to speak frequently of her own religious feelings, ocea- 
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sionally she gave expression to the comfort received 
trom the view of and faith in divine things that had 
come to her. Her charm of personality won for her 
many friends. Her quick discernment of fine quality 
in these held them close to her. They mourn that 
they shall hear no more the quick, elastic step ever 
ready to speed on willing errands, feel never again 
ihe clasp of the fair, firm hand so skillful in tender 
ministration, nor see again the radiant face with its 
play of genial mirth, gleam of indignation at wrong, 
or illuminated from deepest heart throbs. Most of 
all, desolation has come to the sister who, day by day, 
watched the fading away of the last spared to her of 
ber near kindred. 

Remembering how joyously and intensely our 
friend loved every beautiful thing of earth, we may 
almost query what more, except freedom from all 
pain, the home heavenly may bring to her. In that 
rest she so desired we confidently trust that she has 


found “ Beneath God’s trees of healing 
The life for which she longed.” 


Mt. Pleasant, O. M. G. H. 








RELIGION IN OUR STATE UNIVERSITIES. 
A SIGNIFICANT CONFERENCE. 

It has been decided to hold a religious conference 
at the University of Illinois in connection with the 
installation of Dr. Edmund J. James, as president of 
the institution. This gathering, which will be one of 
the important features of the installation, will oceur 
on Fifth-day, Tenth month 19th, and will consider as 
its subject, “ The Religious and Moral Education in 
State Universities.” 

The general neglect of religious instruction in our 
entire school] system is causing much serious concern 
among educators to-day, and nowhere is it so pressing 
as in the State Universities, where, owing to our 
theory of the separation of Church and State all spe- 
cific religious instruction is done away with. This 
does not mean, of course, that the institutions are in 
any sense irreligious. At the University of Illinois, 
for example, is the largest and best conducted college 
Y. M. C. A. in the world, and the large majority of 
its members are members of the Church. On the 
other hand, however, it is a fact that there are thou- 
sands of young people for whose religious training 
the representative religious denominations are doing 
next to nothing. 

What is true of Illinois is true, in a general way, 
of all the State Universities located in the Middle- 
West, and their rapid growth makes the problem 
yearly more pressing. To-day, the six largest State 
Universities in the Mississippi Valley, according to 
President Prichett’s article in the last number of the 
Atlantic, have two thousand more students than the 
six most prominent private institutions in the East. 

Attempts are already being made among the State 
Universities to provide for certain forms of religious 
instruction. For example, at the State Universities 
of Michigan, Kansas and Missouri, among others, the 
Church of Disciples maintains Bible Chairs or Church 
Houses. College pastors are maintained in several 
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institutions, the latest instance being a work of this 
kind supported by the Presbyterian Church in the 
University of Kansas. In North Dakota it has been 
voted to transfer the denominational school bodily 
and affiliate it. Important plans are being put inte 
operation at the University of Illinois. Already the 
Illinois Synod of Presbyterian Church has decided 
to employ a college pastor, and the Episcopal Church 
has established a guild house for boys and a church 
home for girls, putting a deaconess at the head of the 
latter. 

In view of this general interest now manifested 
the approaching conference promises to be an occa- 
sion of unusual importance. The meetings of the 
conference will be open to the public, and all that are 
concerned in the question will be cordially welcomed. 
The committee have also invited educators and others 
interested, in case they desire to express an opinion, 
but are unable to be present in person, to send writ- 
ten communication, notice of which items will be 
made in so far as time permits. It is hoped that a 
full stenographic report of the proceedings will be 
published. 

Special reduced rates have been obtained on the 
railroads from all stations in the country, and already 
many prominent educators and clergymen of the larg- 
est denominations have signified their intention to be 
present at the conference. 

Professor Shailer Matthews, of the University of 
Chicago, will serve as presiding officer. He is dean 
of the Divinity School, and editor of The World To- 
day. He is also well-known as an author of several 
notable books on religious subjects. Among the 
speakers will be Professor Kelsey, of the University 
of Michigan, who, for more than ten years, has been a 
student of the problem of religious education in uni- 
versities and colleges; President King, of Oberlin 
College, a scholar of international reputation; Presi- 
dent Bryan, of Indiana University, a well-known edu- 
cator and lecturer; and the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
secretary of the World’s Parliament of Religions, and 
the leading clergyman of his denomination in the 
Middle West. 

The program follows: 

MORNING SESSION. 


Organ voluntary, Frederick Locke Lawrence, Director School 
of Music, University of Illinois. 

Devotional exercises, conducted by Right Rev. William E. 
Osborne, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Springfield. 

Foreword, by the president of the Conference. 

Address, “ What Religious Education May the State Uni- 
versity Undertake ?” 1. ————. 2. President William Ox- 
ley Thompson, D.D., Ohio State University. 

Discussion led by: 1. William Lowe Bryan, Ph.D., LL.D., In- 
diana University. 2. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, D.D., Rector All 
Souls Church, Chicago, and editor of Unity. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Music. 

Devotional exercises. 

Address, “The State Universities and the Churches,” Prof. 
Francis Willey Kelsey, Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

Address, “ Obligation of the Church to Its Adherent in the 
State Universities,” President Henry Churchill King, D.D., 
Oberlin College. 

Discussion: 1. President James Moffat, LL.D., Washington 
and Jefferson University. 2. Rev. William F. Anderson, D.D., 
Secretary of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, New York 
City. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 14, 1905. 





Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 





RELATION OF RELIGIOUS BODIES TO CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

Sryce the close of the long, unsuccessful struggle 
for ecclesiastical dominion in State affairs, it has been 
generally accepted that the Church is to attend to the 
spiritual needs of the people and not to concern itself 
: sout matters of government. In recent years more 
than one professional minister has laid himself open 
to severe censure from his fellow members, and the 
religious press, by active participation in political 
movements. This extreme view of complete divorce 
of religious and civil interest resulted naturally 
from the effort required to disestablish Church au- 
thority in the State, and vice versa. 

The historic union of the two was of a nature that 
subverted individual action of conscience and im- 
peded advance both in religious thought and civil 
action. The progress which independence of the two 
bas fostered brings us again to the proposition that 
the Church must concern itself about civics, at least 
insofar as it deals with the ethical side of citizenship, 
if we believe that faith is most clearly manifested 
through works. How far the ethical concepts of the 
Church should lead it into civil polity is a matter we 
have not yet come to see clearly about. On the 
purely ethical side of civics, probably all Churches 
teach the necessity of right conduct toward our fel- 
Jowmen, the duty of loyalty to country, and the re- 
sponsibility of being good citizens, and generally 
leave the individual members to work out in practice 
the teaching instilled by the Church. 

Now and then an organized religious body secs fit 
to petition the passage or repeal of laws, or to endorse 
legislative and executive action dealing with civil 
affairs. ‘This introduces civil polity into the domain 
of the Church, and many people are disposed to be- 
lieve that it has a rightful place there. The visible 
church, as the organized body of workers for the com- 
ing of God’s kingdom, cannot consistently stand aloof 
from the things that must be done here on earth, in 
order to make it fit for us and our posterity to dwell 
in. This does not mean that the Church should or- 
ganize political machinery and strive for the control 
of parties. Such action is quite alien to its mission. 
It does mean that within the teaching agencies of the 
Church constant and persistent emphasis needs to be 
laid upon the duties of good citizenship here and now, 
as a preparation for citizenship in the future king- 
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It does mean that the organized Church should re- 
spond with sympathy and endorsement to every pro- 
posed civic action designed to make the world a better 
place to live in. 

The frequent movements of the Society of Friends 
to secure Indian rights, to abolish capital punishment, 
to commend arbitration, and to limit the sale of in- 
toxicants, belong to the active division of civics which 
has to do with government. The present conditions 
in Philadelphia which are attracting national inter- 
est witness pastors giving over their sermons to ad- 
dresses upon the civic situation and the need of the 
hour, and addressing mass meetings during the week 
on the subject. The movement for good government 
in this city, inaugurated a few months ago, was, and 
is, vigorously supported by many religious bodies. In 
New York, though Dr. Parkhurst is by many consid- 
ered to have quite too much to do with the sinful life 
of that city for a spiritual guide, and on the other 
hand is found to be a hopelessly valueless recruit by 
the politicians, the influence which he has been able 
to exert upon the civic life of the metropolis is gen- 
erally appreciated. Other examples of churchmen 
leading municipal reforms might be cited. 

The multiplication of such interest shown by the 
disciples of religious orders, or by the organized 
bodies, forms a basis for the conclusion that the pres- 
ent trend of thought points toward a slow movement 
of Church and State to a new union. Its basis will 
not be authority of one over the other, nor inter- 
organization with defined laws of copartnership, but 
a common interest in making this world the best pos- 
sible place to live in. Denominations holding to the 
idea of God in us, and heaven here and now, if we so 
will it and work for it, naturally feel most sympathy 
with the union of all forces, whatever name they 
bear, which are striving for improved conditions of 
life, and greater efficiency and justice on the part of 
governing bodies. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


With such an awakening as there is in all quarters 
as to the evils of intercollegiate football, it would 
seem pretty certain that something is bound to be 
done about it. An editorial in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger says: “ The list of the dead and of the 
seriously wounded in the hospitals after the opening 
of the football season indicates that the facilities of 
the surgical wards must soon be increased. It is not 
to be supposed that young men can play in so violent 
a game as football without receiving injuries. Foot- 
ball rouses the blood, animates the bust, electrifies the 
legs, makes inevitable the shock of muscular energy. 
It is not anything like two-old-cat or button-button. 
Wounds and contusions must accompany the game. 
But if the chief aim of the players is to kick the 
player and not the ball; if the men are trained to ‘ do 
up’ the opposing men, and to make a point of picking 
out the players of eminence on the opposing side to 
‘put them out of business’; if the sense of honor and 
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fair play becomes so perverted that the coach selects 
the bright particular star who may make goals and 
instructs his young barbarians at play to maim him 
or send him to the hospital, football becomes not too 
strenuous, but too ‘ dirty.’ ” 

“ The faculties of the colleges are known as ‘ weak 
brethren ’ when it comes to regulating football. Col- 
lege faculties do not wish to be unpopular with the 
students, and they are not averse to the glory or ad- 
vertisement which comes from a football triumph; 
but they have got to curb the ferocity of their football 
enthusiasts who ‘must make records.’ These men 
who must win at any cost are, many of them, semi- 
professionals, in spirit at least. They come to college 
or are lured to the seats of the higher education be- 
cause of their prowess on an ensanguined field. They 
are often low-stand boobies, loaded down with ‘ condi- 


tions’ in their studies. The whole college world 
stands breathless while the faculty determines 


whether they have squeezed through on the disrepu- 
table scholarly minimum required of matriculated 
students; and when they get through—and they usu- 
ally do, faculties being human—they must make 
names for themselves even if homicide is to be used. 

“ Self-respecting institutions ought to bar out these 
‘booby ’ gladiators and permit only real students to 
take part in the games; and they ought to insist in a 
university upon some sort of gentlemanly or human 
standard of conduct, even in football. They have 
been laggards in doing their obvious duty.” 

George Brooke, the coach of Swarthmore’s team 





said to an interviewer: “ Now, you can say this for 
me, and couch it in the most emphatic language, that 
I have always realized the value of scientific football 
too well to instruct or coach a team to play a dirty, 
rough game. To the contrary, I have always called 
Captain Crowell and the Swarthmore squad around 
me prior to each contest, and impressed.them with 
the injunction that the least bit of dirty, unsports- 
manlike play on the football field was inexcusable. 
This was always impressed on their minds above all 
else.” 

This, together with the Swarthmore-Pennsylvania 
game, which was acknowledged even by enthusiasts 
to have been ‘ rough in spots,’ only goes to emphasize 
that the game has got beyond the control of those 
who are responsible for it. It has come to such a pass 
that President Roosevelt is reported to have taken the 
matter in hand as he did the anthracite labor war and 
the war in the Far East. Everybody seems to see now 
that something has got to be done, and we surely may 
hope to see something besides talk come of it. 


Peace as well as politics “‘ makes strange bed-fel- 
lows.” The Tammany convention, after re-nominating 
McClellan for Mayor of New York, unanimously 
passed, amid a whirlwind of cheers, a resolution which 
fervently praised the President for the “ surprising 
courage, remarkable tact, distinguished ability and 
which he displayed in bring- 
ing about peace between Japan and Russia. 

The counsel for a boy who had been sent to the 


House of Refuge for larceny contested the legality 
of the Juvenile Court. He held that resort to it vio- 
lated the constitutional right of trial by jury. It was 
held that the law setting up the Juvenile Court was 
merely a relief offered a youthful offender, and it was 
his privilege to accept it or demand jury trial. The 
case was taken to the Superior Court, and finally to 
the Supreme Court, where, in an opinion handed 
down by Justice Brown, at Pittsburg, recently, the 
constitutionality of the Juvenile Court was sustained. 


The International Sanitary Congress, on the 9th, 
began its sessions in Washington, D.C. Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Walter Wyman, chairman of the International 
Health Bureau, presided, and delegates were present 
from Chile, Costa Rica, San Domingo, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, the United States Marine Hospital and 
Public Health Service, Army and Navy. In opening 
the Congress Dr. Wyman enumerated the services 
rendered to public health by the co-operation among 
the With 
the growing of a sentiment for peace among nations, 
he said, there should be developed a similar senti- 
ment that would work for international health. 
Secretary Root, in welcoming the Congress, said: 
“ The cure of national misunderstandings is acquaint- 
anee and the cultivation of good relations and friend- 
ship among the peoples of the nations. 


American republics in sanitary matters. 


Nothing can 
contribute more to this than to have men represent- 
ing that humanity which is superior to all national 
interest know each other.” 

Dr. Juan J. Ullea, of Costa Rica, was elected sec- 
retary. 


A timely protest against the use of sensational 
methods for attracting people to church services was 
made at the recent session of the Philadelphia Bap- 
tist Association, in an address, ‘‘ Lost Christian Arts 
and their Recovery.” “‘ We should not ask people 
into our churches to worship,” said the speaker, “ and 
then present to them a program for mere entertain- 
ment. When our ministers are truly imbued with 
the Spirit of God there will not be used such subjects 
for sermons” [as some of those announced every 
week in the church notices }. 

“ And there is too much work being piled on the 
shoulders of the pastors by congregations. The pas- 
tor is expected to do so many things that ought to be 
done by people in the congregation that he does not 
have sufficient time for prayerful preparation and 
study. In many instances the minister is the only 
financier in the congregation, and then he is expected 
to head every subscription list and to go on all com- 
mittees. What we need most of all is to call ourselves 
back to the life of prayer.” 








One God, one law, one element. 

And one divine far-off event 

To which the whole creation moves. 
—Tennyson. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


{From the Swarthmorean (weekly in the interests of the 
college and village of Swarthmore) .] 


For many years Pennsylvania has been sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mire of partisan politics. 
It has seemed for a long time that her people care 
only for party victories and not at all for good gov- 
ernment. We have endured the misuse of public 
funds for private gain, the passing of laws which 
could not have been passed unless purchased by the 
beneficiaries, the violation by legislators of their 
plain duty under the constitution, the shameful sub- 
servience of public officers to unworthy party lead- 
ers, and the betrayal of the public trust on the part 
of the people’s representatives in almost every branch 
of public service. 

The low tone of our citizenship has been displayed 
not so much by the character of our so-called bosses 
as by the apathy of the people. That offenses have 
come is not so disheartening as that the people did 
not care about them. We have not been shocked 
when thousands of our children have been left with- 
out proper school opportunities, when other thou- 
sands have beeen forced into premature labors which 
must stunt their bodies and minds alike, when hun- 
dreds of young girls have been sold into lives of vice 
and kept in such lives as actual slaves. We have not 
been aroused when dishonest dealing with our water 
supply has slain its thousands and general neglect of 
sanitation its thousands more. 

The coming election is a testing time, not of the 
“ organization,” but of our citizenship. The “ ma- 
chine” has already been tried and found wanting. 
Its farce of reform “ within,” under leadership of 
those who have degraded it, would be laughable if it 
1ad not so serious a side. But our patriotism claims 
the privilege of being tested once more, and the claim 
is allowed. The Lincoln Party offers a list of candi- 
dates whose loyalty to righteousness cannot be 
doubted. In many instances they are tried men who 
have sacrificed much for the cause of better govern- 
ment. They are conducting an honest campaign. 
They have avoided the snare of “ fighting the devil 
with fire,” knowing that the devil is more accustomed 
to the weapon and can use it better. They have 
chosen honesty as their weapon and they deserve our 
support. If we do not give it, it is we, not they, who 
have failed. Jesse H. Hotmes. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL NORMAL CLASS. 


A bright, responsive class of forty members gath- 
ered in the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation on Seventh-day afternoon to receive Edward 
B. Rawson’s first lesson on the “ Organization of Our 
Society.” While the object of the class is primarily 
to prepare teachers to present this work to young 
people in our First-day Schools, it is also an excellent 
opportunity for many others to join in the helpful 
consideration of our peculiar forms that we may more 
fully understand and appreciate them. 


The lessons may well begin with a consideration of 
our monthly meetings. The members of a class 
should be encouraged to attend a business meeting 
and observe certain definite points; the knowledge 
thus gained and the opinions formed would make the 
basis for several lessons in the First-day School. 

‘The meeting being purely democratic, no one has 
more authority than another. The clerk does not call 
the meeting to order; by reading the opening minute 
he signifies that the meeting is ready for business. In 
the presentation of business individual liberty is again 
shown by the fact that though subjects are usually 
presented as reports of overseers or committees, any 
member may introduce such matter as he thinks de- 
sirable. Theoretically in our meetings discussion is 
perfectly free; if it is not, the fault should be cor- 
rected. Our presiding officer does not decide the 
questions, but in his minutes endeavors to express the 
sense of the meeting. His minute is read that the 
meeting may be sure he has done so. A member who 
believes that the minute does not express the prevail- 
ing opinion and does not then express his disapproval 
has no right to object to it later. 

Absolute unity is scarcely attainable. There must 
be a yielding somewhere. Is it best to decide a ques- 
tion by counting the members for and against? If we 
are earnest in our efforts to find out the right way, 
any method may do; but in our meetings, as in the 
family, it is weight and not numbers that count. 

The class meets again on the fourth of Eleventh 
month. Next Seventh-day, the 14th, Cora H. Car- 
ver will meet those interested in primary First-day 
School work. 

Mary H. Wurrsoy. 








YOUNG FRIENDS OF MEDIA. 


[Opening address before the Young Friends’ Association, of 
Media, Pa., by Dr. Trimble Pratt, president of the Association. 
Some account of the meeting will be found in another column.] 


As association is a prime factor in the promotion of 
any movement having for its aim the uplifting and 
upbuilding of the social fabric, it is both proper and 
necessary that in this Association we should proceed 
along such lines as shall enable us to attain such re- 
sults as may make our work a power for good, not 
only for ourselves, but for the community in which 
we live; and as well a fruitful support of the meet- 
ing, in order that the beneficent principles upon 
which our faith is founded may be more widely dis- 
seminated, especially since there is an apparent grow- 
ing tendency of many denominations, to accept the 
fundamental principle of the Friends’ spiritual guid- 
ance as a truth worthy of acceptance by all devotees 
of Christian faith. 

In order that associated effort in any undertaking 
may be most effectual, it goes without saying that 
each member must be in full accord, and through 
sympathetic earnestness be not only willing, but 
anxious, to contribute everything possible for the pro- 
motion of the cause; so that personal responsibility, 
coupled with earnest effort, must be the price of the 
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creation of such light in the worlds will add to the 
progress and refinement of those who may come with- 
in its influence. 

While this Association has done much of distinct 
merit, I feel warranted in the belief that there is 
much more of which it is capable could its sphere be 
widened through increased patronage, and this I am 
sure could be accomplished by judicious personal mis- 
sionary effort. 

I am compelled—as much as I regret it—to ac- 
knowledge the fact that the Friends have not kept 
pace proportionally with other denominations, and 
this, by no reason of their subscribing to an unpopu- 
lar faith, but rather through an apathetic tendency, 
resulting in a lack of such devotion as should be mani- 
fested by every one having at heart the best inter- 
est, spiritually and otherwise, of their fellowmen. 

Through a realizing sense of our true condition, 
these Associations have been established in many 
places, and the general consensus of opinion is that 
they are doing a good work, by inculeating in those 
who are associated with them a desire for such mental 
training as will better fit them for both social and 
spiritual responsibility. And partly, at least, through 
such effort are the qualities of mind and heart so re- 
fined and enriched that we have as a result the de- 
velopment of a desire for, and a capability to assume 
the responsibilities of, the Christian ministry, a con- 
summation greatly to be desired and striven for, as 
an added means of spreading more widely the infinite 
value and potency of the indwelling spirit for the sal- 
vation of man. 


As I have suggested, the end and aim of these 
Associations should be that of education, through so- 
cial commingling and intercourse, supplemented by 
earnest personal endeavor, since there is no other 
means by which one can become qualified for all the 
higher duties of life, except through systematic men- 
tal training. Hence I shall be well ple ‘ased—and I 
trust all will be—if we can inaugurate a plan of pro- 
cedure for the coming winter, making it possible to 
widen our sphere of usefulness in the community, and 
likewise by such effort assist in furthering a move- 
ment which shall exert an influence in an ever-widen- 
ing realm. 

In our zeal for the promotion of the best interests 
of our Society we should be encouraged and stimu- 
lated by a reference to the enterprise exhibited by 
the English Friends within the past fifty years, be- 
coming as they have within that time one of the most 
progressive of the Nonconformist bodies; instead of 
passively yielding to the enthralment of conserva- 
tism they have broken such bonds, and, pushing for- 
ward into the world, “ have become foremost in 
Christianizing movements, through their influence 
upon the non-church-going class of English people ”; 
and not only at home, but in several foreign fields, 
the Society of English Friends is doing a greater mis- 
sionary work, in proportion to the number of its mem- 
bers, than any other branch of the Church. 


“ While there is some diversity of opinion concern- 
ing modern biblical criticism, there is a unity and 
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harmony that enables the Society to meet the ques- 
tions as a body with reasonable compromises, hence 
when it is proposed that Friends adopt a system of 
missionary work in hope of reviving interest and in- 
stilling new life into their church there was some op- 
position, but not sufficient to prevent the step being 
taken, and this home mission work proved a signal 
factor in the present-day activity of English 
Friends.” 

“ Perhaps a greater cause for this revival was the 
inauguration of the Adult School movement, in 1845, 
by Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, the object being 
to give the rudiments of education to some of the 
hundreds of young men whom he saw living in ignor- 
ance and crime in the dark places of Birmingham.” 

“ And from this very small beginning the move- 
ment has progressed, through the active influence of 
such prominent and influential men as ex-Lord Mayor 
John Henry Lloyd, George Cadbury and his two 
sons, Henry Lloyd Wilson, clerk of the London Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends, and Wilson Henry Sturge, 
and these, together with William White, a Birming- 
ham business man, form a coterie of publie-spirited 
people, under whose guidance and philanthropy has 
been developed a system of moral and intellectual 
training by which thousands have been raised to a 
plane of honorable citizenship. 

“ Perhaps no phase of the work of English Friends 
to-day so completely proves their desire to serve their 
day and generation as the establishment, two years 
ago, of the Woodbrooke Settlement for religious and 
social study, with which you are no doubt familiar. 
This settlement was started for the purpose of giv- 
ing to Friends and others an opportunity to prepare 
themselves to live better and more serviceable Chris- 
tian lives. In the establishment of this institution 
English Friends have manifested their recognition 
of the fact that whether or not they have a profes- 
sional and trained ministry, they must have their 
members well equipped mentally and spiritually if 
they are to do an effective Christianizing work.” 

‘ There is no other similar institution in England 
or America.” 

“It is presided over by a strong faculty, and regu- 
lar courses of lectures are given throughout the col- 
lege year on a variety of religious and social sub- 
jects.” 

“Foreign as well as home missionary work claims 
« large share of the attention of E nglish Friends, and 
they have the distinction of contributing more money 
to the cause of foreign missions, in proportion to 
their numbers, than any other Nonconformist relig- 
ious body.” 

“‘ While the English Friends have abandoned many 
of the outward traditional characteristics of the time 
of Fox, their simplicity of faith, and their advocacy 
of that free Christianity for which George Fox and 
many others suffered, is as strong ss ever.” 

The service of this bit of history i is designed to ac- 
quaint us with what is transpiring outside of our cir- 
cle, and consequently to serve as a stimulus, and as 
well to enable us to realize more fully the great re- 
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sponsibility resting upon us, that we may be more in 
earnest regarding the manifold duties devolving 
upon us—if we desire to become an entity in the 
world—by assuming our due proportion of the bur- 
den of securing its perfection and prosperity. 
In order that our expectations may keep pace with 
our ambition, or vice versa, it might be well to enu- 
merate a few of our wants, since to be fore-warned is 
to be forearmed. 
In the first place, we shall want an audience at 
each and every meeting to enjoy with us the fruits of 
our labor. 
Then we want the hearty co-operation of every one 
who can lend a hand in carrying out such plans as 
may be instituted from time to time. 
We will want, also, our membership increased at 
least four-fold. 
And, lastly, we will want those who would enjoy 
our Society, and who may fail to receive an invita- 
tion, to make free to join us whenever the inclination 
may prompt them so to do. 
It shall be our aim to present such programs as 
may be both interesting and instructive, and we shall 
hope to be spared the mortification of presenting 
these to empty benches. 
Why keep apart from light and learning, 
While the world in its need with anxious yearning, 
Calls aloud to the noble, just and true, 
To free it from the bonds of ignorance? 

-~ H 
Turn not the ear, from the earnest pleading oe 
Of the world’s desire, while sadly needing 


The aid of God’s most faithful— 
To rend the chain, that holds the world in bondage. 


Why veil the mind, and wilfully scorn 
To do the bidding of a world forlorn? 
While hope’s ambition cries aloud, 

Oh rift, oh rift ye darkening cloud, 
That light may enter in. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTI-ALCOHOLIC 
: CONGRESS. 
[From The Friend (London) }. 


The tenth International Anti-Aleoholic Congress 
was held at Budapest from the 11th to the 16th of 
this month. The attendance was not as large as at 
the last, in Bremen, 1903, where the local represen- 
tation was considerable, but probably more than a 
thousand persons were present. Of these only eight 
were English. Fielden Thorp, who attended the very 
interesting German Conference held in Dresden from 
the 8th to the 10th, and who has been from the first a 
valuable link between the leaders of the Continental 
movement and England, unfortunately felt unable 
to continue his journey to Budapest. The Govern- 
ment was officially represented by the Minister of 
Education, who took part in one sitting. And the 
city of Budapest, besides according the free use of the 
fine new Art Gallery premises, gave a rather sump- 
tuous dinner to the members of the Congress. The 
proceedings were characterized by great earnestness, 
harmony and enthusiasm, and the level of discussion 
was high. German was the staple language; a few 
spoke the Hungarian language, but gave their papers 
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in German; French and English were very seldom 
heard. The inaugural address by Dr. Gruber, of 
Munich, on the “ Hygiene of the Ego,” struck a high 
altruistic note, and was an admirable introduction to 
the work of the Congress. 

Several papers dealt with the scientific side of the 
alcohol question, and whilst it cannot be said that any 
material advance upon existing knowledge was shown, 
it was most satisfactory to note that all fresh work 
practically confirms conclusions already reached. 
Professor Kasovitz was very humorous in his discus- 
sion of the question whether a poison can act the part 
of food. In reply to the argument that alcohol must 
be a food because it is burned in the body, he points 
cut that glycerine, lactic and acetic acids, etc., burn 
in the body, and yet are found to count for nothing 
as nourishment. So, indeed, do other narcotics, such 
as ether and chloroform, neither of which is ever 
claimed as a food. So alcohol must not be counted as 
a food as it cannot be shown to be assimilated with 
the protoplasm for the building up, or for the replace- 
ment of tissue. That a narcotic should, indeed, check 
the expenditure of tissue was to be expected. But 
what, he asked, should we think of an engine-driver 
who boasted that he could save 50 per cent. of the 
fuel hitherto needed by his engine, but who only did 
so by correspondingly reducing its output of work? 
In the discussion that followed it was pointed out that 
enormous sums are expended by Continental hospitals 
upon aleoholie drinks, as compared with the expendi- 
ture upon food. One hospital was quoted as putting 
down these drinks under the head of nourishment, 
whilst classing sugar as a luxury. 

Very admirable papers were given by Professor 
Laitineu, of Helsingfors, and by Prof. Weygandt, of 
Wiirzburg, upon the power of men and animals to 
resist disease as affected by the use of alcohol, with 
especial reference to degeneracy. The former treated 
the subject from the physician’s standpoint; and the 
latter from that of the alienist. The papers were 
based upon a large amount of personal research, and 
also gave the results of previous workers. In the 
course of the discussion Professor Wlassak criticized 
as too sweeping Professor Bunge’s statistics as to the 
effect of alcohol upon lactation. In view of the large 
amount of artificial wine now put upon the market, 
great interest was taken in a paper by Dr. Lieber- 
mann von Szentlérinez, professor of hygiene at Bud- 
apest, upon the effect of such wines upon the health. 
Roughly, his conclusion is that artificial and natural 
wines are about equally prejudicial. 

As was to be expected, much stress was laid upon 
temperance teaching for the young, in their homes, 
in the school and in the university.. It is counted, it 
may here be remarked, a great achievement that the 
German universities should now have among them 
130 avowed abstainers. One morning the sitting of 
the Congress was broken off for half an hour whilst 
Madame Helenius, of Helsingfors, gave a spirited and 
effective lesson to a dozen small school girls intro- 
duced for that purpose. Later in the day her hus- 
band, the learned author of that magazine of temper- 
ance weapons, Die Alcoholfrage, laid before us the 
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statistics, brought up to date, of the ner capita con- 
sumption of alcohol in the various countries of Eu- 
rope. Finland, his own country, is happy at least in 
the fact that it stands at the foot of the list, with 1.7 
litres. England, now some way down the list, con- 
sumes five times that amount. 


To those who have followed the proceedings of the 
successive International Congresses it must be inter- 
esting to observe how the workers on the Continent 
are more and more confronted with problems that 
have for decades been familiar to temperance work- 
ers here. We see the desire of Governments and of 
the press to lend a hand in a work so urgent as the 
lessening of the evils that flow from heavy drinking; 
and we note, also, their growing fear, as the increase 
of the temperance forces rouses the hostility of the 
wealthy and numerous class that is interested in the 
production and sale of alcoholic drink. To conciliate 
this hostility, indeed, was the object of three suc- 
cessive papers which endeavored to show the various 
industrial uses to which aleohol may be applied as it is 
increasingly rejected as an article of every-day con- 
sumption. The Gothenburg system received a good 
deal of attention, and caused more difference of 
opinion than any other subject. Such a discussion 
must be purely academic on the part of most of those 
who took part in it, as in how many of the countries 
represented could be acquired that monopoly of the 
trade by means of which alone can any such system 
be satisfactorily worked ? 

It had been hoped that the next Congress, meet- 
ing in 1907, might have been held in London. And 
the Dean of Hereford, who has been a regular at- 
tender of these International Congresses, was author- 
ized by the National Temperance League to suggest 
that London should be the next place of meeting. An 
invitation from Stockholm, however, which had the 
approval of King Oscar, carried the day by a large 
majority. This approval counts for much with the 
Congress, and it is hard to make that body understand 
that it is not the custom of the British Government 
either to subsidize or to invite, philanthropic con- 
gresses. 

When we reflect how many valuable object-lessons 
this country could offer the Congress, and how many 
British workers of long experience would take part 
in its deliberations; and, on the other hand, how good 
it would be for the temperance workers in England to 
see and hear some of the scientific men from the Con- 
tinent to whose long and exact researches we owe so 
much, we cannot but regret that out of the first 
eleven congresses none should meet on this side the 
Channel. Some of the leading spirits of the Con- 
gress (e.g., Prof. Forel) do not, it is true, speak Eng- 
lish, and feel that they would be heavily weighted if 
the Congress met where English alone is generally 
understood. But surely the language difficulty could 
be largely overcome by the means of extra printing 
and of capable interpreters; and any difficulty that 
proved insuperable might, for once, be conceded to a 
country that has done so much pioneer work in the 
cause of temperance, and that could also place so 


much ripe fruit of its own experience at the service - 
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of visitors from other lands. May we not hope that, 
in 1907, a strong and well-organized effort will be 
made to secure for London the International Anti- 
Aleoholie Congress of 1909 ? T. Nerp. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Organized self-government of children by children 
for children is in successful operation in many of the 
schools of New York, Philadelphia and other locali- 
ties. It ought to be introduced everywhere, for it has 
solved the problem of municipal politics, and has vin- 
dicated the wisdom of representative government ir- 
respective of sex. Like the system of “ juvenile 
courts,” as a substitute for ordinary police super- 
vision, it has proved its superior efficiency, and has 
come to stay. 

The first trial of the new system was made in a dis- 
orderly school of more than two thousand pupils in 
one of the suburbs of New York. The whole disci- 
pline of the school was placed in the hands of the 
children themselves. They elect a mayor and coun- 
cil. Their teachers are present at the meetings of the 
council, and retain ultimate authority, but rarely ex- 
ercise it. Formerly the constant presence of police- 
men was required on the playgrounds. Within a 
week, with the right and responsibility of governing 
themselves, the school became orderly and law-abid- 
ing. 

In these miniature republics of boys and girls, gov- 
erning themselves and each other by universal suf- 
frage, holding their own courts, making and enfore- 
ing their own laws, no special legislative or private 
interest has any chance. There is no graft, no boo- 
dle, no collusion between their police and wrongdoers. 

President Roosevelt has commended the teaching 
of civics by this admirable plan. Many eminent edu- 
eators give it their enthusiastic approval. But if chil- 
dren, without distinction of sex, have thus demon- 
strated their ability to carry on government, how long 
will it be before the same principle will be applied to 
all citizens, men and women, with similar beneficent 
results *—Henry B. Blackwell, in Woman’s Journal. 


To-morrow’s character is determined by to-day’s 
action. Therefore it is not only possible to control 
the future: it is our positive duty to do so. Whether 
we will or no, we are making or unmaking character 
to-day, for “character is habit crystallized.” To 
recognize this ought to help us to take the higher 
ground always. No man can safely say that he will 
“take things easy ” to-day, and to-morrow do differ- 
ently. To-morrow may not come; but if it does 
come, he is less likely to do well than he was to-day, 
if to-day he has shoved character a peg downward. 
We have the privilege of looking at our every act as 
typical of our real and final character; and we have 
a duty to do so while each act awaits our decision. 
What is left of to-day may still be so regarded and 
so controlled, if the control is given to One who alone 
can overcome the past.—Sunday School Times. 
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BIRTHS. 


BAYNES.—In Woodstown, N. J., Eighth month 12th, 1905, 
to Robert B. and Mary Wallace Borton Baynes, a son, who is 
named Edward Borton. 


BORTON.—In Woodstown, N. J., Eighth month 3lst, 1905, 
to William and Lydia Ware Borton, a daughter, who is named 
Lullu Jett. 


LUFFBARRY.—At Port Reading, near Elizabeth, N. J., 
Tenth month 4th, 1905, to George S. and Ida May Wilson Luff- 
barry, a daughter, who was named Elizabeth Beryl. 


PRATT.—At their home in West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 
4th, 1905, to Maurice Baldwin and Beulah Darlington Pratt, 
a daughter, who is named Sarah Darlington Pratt. 


THOMPSON.—At Wycombe, Bucks County, Pa., on Sixth- 
day, Ninth month Ist, 1905, to Albert J. and Katharine Rogers 
Thompson, a son, who is named Alan Warner Thompson. 


MARRIAGES. 


EASTBURN—W ASHBURN.—On Seventh-day, Tenth month 
7th, 1905, under the care of Makefield Monthly Meeting, Robert 
Eastburn, of Yardley, and Anna H. Washburn, formerly of 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


HALLOWELL—LADD.—At Milton, Mass., Tenth month 
10th, by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Marian Hathaway 
Ladd, daughter of William J. and Anna R. Ladd, and John 
White Hallowell, son of Norwood P. and Sarah W. Hallowell. 


JACKSON—GERHARTY.—Ninth month 30th, 1905, Clar- 
ence S, Jackson, son of Wm. and Emilie Painter Jackson, to 
Mary Gerharty, both of New York City. 


MacPHERSON—HENDRICKSON.—On Ninth month 7th, 
1905, at City View, Bucks County, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, 
under care of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, Mary Buckman, 
daughter of Mahlon K. and Rachel H. Hendrickson, to Ronald 
MacPherson, of Trenton, N. J. 


ZELLEY—GAUNTT.—At “Pine Lawn Farm,” Columbus, 
N. J., on Tenth month 3d, 1905, Emmor Zelley, son of Chalkley 
and Mary Zelley, of Moorestown, N. J., and Martha W. Gauntt, 
of Columbus, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BLACKBURN.—At New Vienna, O., Tenth month 27th, 1904, 
Washington Blackburn, aged 75 years. His wife, seven chil- 
dren and grandchildren survive him. 


BRINTON.—Suddenly, near Parkesburg, Pa., Eighth month 
15th, 1905, Samuel Whitson, son of William H. and Ella P. T. 
Brinton, aged six and a half months. 


BROOKS.—At their home, near Salem, Washington County, 
Ind., on the morning of 24th of Ninth month, 1905, of heart 
trouble, Mary H. Brooks, wife of James S. Brooks, and daugh- 
ter of the late Nathan and Mary D. Trueblood, in her 65th 
year; a worthy and consistent, lifelong member of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and an elder for a number of 
years; a woman of few words. but of sound judgment and 
sterling worth in all that makes for the uplifting of human- 
ity.’ She leaves .a husband and five children to mourn their 
loss. A little girl in her infancy had passed on before her. 
The funeral, on the morning of. the 27th, was very large, at 
which time a very impressive meeting was held, the family 
being all there from distant, different places, one son, a 
teacher, from New Hampshire. 


HAINES.—At his home in Barrington, N. J., on Eighth 
month 15th, 1905, Burr Haines, in the 75th year of his age; an 
esteemed member of Haddoneld Monthly Meeting. 


HAINES.—On the 26th of Fifth month, 1905, in Columbus, 
O., where she had gone for treatment, Lucretia Mott Haines. 

She had lived in Wilmington, O., for three years. She was 
taken sick in Twelfth month, and had lost the use of her limbs. 
At her home in Wilmington, on First-day, at 4 p.m., a solemn 
mecting was held, R. E. Pretlow conducting the services. A 
service also was held at the home of her brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Webster, at Ercildoun, Chester County, Pa., and the burial 
was in the Friends’ burial ground at that place. 


LUFFBARRY.—At Port Reading, near Elizabeth, N. J., 


Tenth month 4th, 1905, Elizabeth Beryl, infant daughter of 
George S. and Ida May Wilson Luffbarry. 


MILLS.—Mordecai, son of Isaac L. and Hannah (Bispham) 
Mills, Eighth month 20th, 1905, at his home in Lytle, O., after 
a long and sore affliction, in his 75th year. His wife, Mary, 
a of Wilkins and Letitia (Wharton) Haines, survives 

im. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Literature and Social Section of Philadelphia Young 
Friencs’ Association will hold its first meeting of the winter 
next Second-day evening, the 16th, in the Auditorium, Fif- 
teenth and Cherry Streets, at 8 p.m. Arthur M. Dewees will 
deliver an address on “ The Work Young People are Doing in 
England,” which will be followed by music and a social hour. 
All are cordially invited to be present. 

F. P. SuPLEE, Chairman. 





Under care of London Friends’ Biblical Lecture Committee, 
a course of five lectures has been arranged on “ Early Church 
History,” to be given by Robert S. Franks, M.A., of Wood- 
brooke, at the Friends’ Institute, 13, Bishopsgate Without, 
E. C., on Second-day evenings, at 7 o’clock, as follows: Tenth 
month 9th, “ Primitive Christianity ”; Tenth month 23d, “ The 
Post-apostolic Age”; Eleventh month 6th, “ The Crisis in the 
Church”; Eleventh month 20th, “The Foundations of the 
Catholie Church; ” Twelfth month 4th, “ The Completion of the 
Edifice.” Each lecture will be followed by a short conference, 
closing at 8.30. 





William Fowler, who passed away at Folkestone [England] 
on the 16th instant, in his 78th year, was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who represented Cambridge in the Parlia- 
ments of 1868-74 and 1880-5. He was a familiar figure in the 
city. As a young man he studied law, and was called to the 
bar in 1852. Forsaking the law, however, he joined the Lom- 
bard Street discount firm of Alexander & Co., in 1856, and 
twenty-one years later became a director of the National Dis- 
count Company. Among his pamphlet publications were a 
“Cobden Club Essay on the Land Laws (1871), and a paper 
on “Indian Currency ” (1869). He married three times, his 
third wife being a daughter of Joseph Pease, M.P. for South 
Durham, the first Friend to sit in Parliament. William Fowler 
was a J. P. for the County of Essex.—The Friend (London). 





The college year has opened with the largest enrollment in 
the history of the college. There are 280 students enrolled, 
showing an increase of more than fifteen per cent. over the en- 
rollment for the corresponding time last year. The total regis- 
tration for last year was 245. It is interesting to note that 
there has been an increase in attendance, ranging from ten to 
fifteen per cent. each year for the past three years. The fresh- 
man class numbers 106, which is more than one-third of the 
enrollment of the entire college. At present there are twenty- 
four States represented in the student body, fifteen States be- 
ing represented in the first-year class. The States represented 
are as follows: Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Montana, Florida, Kentucky, Kansas, Washington, Min- 
nesota, North Carolinaand New Hampshire.—The Swarth- 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—The first regular meet- 
ing of the Girard Avenue Friends’ Association since the sum- 
mer vacation was held Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 7th. 
The president, Frederick PaSuplee, after calling the meeting 
to order extended a welcome to the returned members, and 
also to the visitors present with us. Charles J. Suplee, Jr., 
opened the literary exercises by a general quiz on the consti- 
tution of our Association, which showed us clearly our ignor- 
ance of the matters to which we had deliberately signed our 
names. A selection, entitled “ The Gift of Tact,” was read by 
Nellie P. Ferry. 

After our usual short recess, M. Annie Archer presented a 
“Cat Contest ” by giving definitions the answers to which were 
common nouns beginning with the syllable c-a-t. We spent 
the balance of our time till adjournment with talks on summer 
experiences. In these talks we were given very interesting ac- 
counts of the locks on canals, of the Gorge trolley trip, start- 
ing from Niagara Falls, and a brief sketch of the University 
of Michigan. Mary R. WALTON, Secretry. 
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Mep1a.—The Media Friends’ Association held its first meet- 
ing in the form of a reception at the Friends’ School on the 
evening of Tenth month 3d, 1905. 

There were more than the usual number of Friends present, 
and it is hoped as a result of the reception that a greater in- 
terest has been aroused, and that the meetings throughout the 
year will be well attended. 

The president, Dr. ‘Trimble Pratt, opened the meeting with 
an interesting and appropriate address [which appears in full 
in another column]. Music and refreshments added greatly to 
the social feature of the evening. 

CATHARINE T. NEEDLES, Secretary. 


ByBerry, Pa.—The last meeting of the Byberry Friends’ As- 
sociation was held on Tenth month Ist, in the meeting house, 
with an attendance nearing the hundred mark. 

After the customary silence the scripture reading was given 
by Elizabeth Parry, and the minutes of the previous meeting 
read by Gertrude Tomlinson, secretary. “ Suggestions for Win- 
ter Work,” issued by the General Conference Executive Com- 
mittee, were read. Ida R. B. Edgerton introduced the thought 
that at the approaching quarterly meeting lunch would be 
provided in the hall nearby for guests, and the co-operation of 
the Association would be appreciated in giving aid at the time. 

The balance of the time was given to Prof. Daniel Batchellor, 
of Philadelphia, whose subject was “An Afternoon with the 
Poets.” In introducing the subject, he said: “A lifetime is all 
too short for the study; what can we do in one afternoon ?” 
However, his audience felt much was crowded into that short 
time, and on all sides came the expressed desire to have an- 
other such talk. Brief extracts from the many good things 
follow: 

“Taking the humbler poets we meet our best minds in their 
moments of inspiration, and we are lifted to a higher level. It 
takes a Shakespeare to understand Shakespeare, and we can- 
not reach srch heights until we have passed through the pre- 
paratory stages. When reading Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life” 
we must read the 90th Psalm. Then when we have assimilated 
that turn again to the poem. Study Whittier, Bryant and 
Lowell, who is the greatest poet this country has produced, 
and whose “Vision of Sir Launfal” is the finest American 
poem. 

“ Wordsworth was the first to give a voice to nature. He 
taught the doctrine that flowers rejoiced in life, trees think, 
vegetables are intelligent, and all nature is alive. ‘The An- 
cient Mariner, Coleridge’s masterpiece, was suggested by 
Wordsworth.” 

The speaker recited the “Hymn to Mont Blane,” which was 
such a magnificent description. Yet the writer had never been 
within one hundred miles of the place. He referred to Robert 
Burns and his poems, showing his tender-heartedness. He 
dwelt at some length on the poems of Tennyson and Browning, 
the one showing womanly attributes in his poems, while the 
other showed the hardier traits. He compared their method 
of story-telling, of their dealing with the question of wrong. 
He said “both a mannish woman and a womanish man were 
despicable, but there was nothing more noble than a womanly 
man or a manly woman, each having the better traits of the 
opposite sex.” He concluded his most interesting talk by giv- 
ing what might be termed their death songs, which, while both 
men believed in the continuity of life, differed widely in the 
expression of that belief, Tennyson’s “ Crossing the Bar ” being 
an especially beautiful poem. After expressions of apprecia- 
tion and the announcement of the next program, the meeting 
adjourned. A. C. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Tenth month Ist at the home of Willet 


Hazard. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 9th 
chapter of John. The minutes of the last meeting, Sixth 
month llth, were read. Anna Lewis read a selection from 
Caldwell’s “ Life Within.” Charles Lewis read the editorial 
from the Times Magazine of that week on “ Let not Your Life 
be Troubled.” A general discussion was taken part in by most 
of those present cn “ What are we here for?” Keturah Yeo 
suggested that the preamble of the constitution be read as 
expressing the general purpose of Young Friends’ Associations. 
Sentiments were given, and, after a brief silence, the meeting 
adjourned to meet in two weeks with Charles Lewis. 
Mary S. Howe tt, Assistant Clerk. 

CoLumsvs, O.—The regular meeting of the Association was 
held Tenth month Ist, with nineteen members present. 

The meeting was opened by reading the 58th chapter of 
Isaiah. This selection was made, it being the chapter which 
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prompted Samuel H. Hadley, the reformed drunkard, to give 
his life for the good of others. 

Professor Harvey Haines gave an account of his travels in 
the far West, which was of interest to those present. 

Merey Griffith Hammond, a member of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, gave a short talk on the great opportunities of the present 
time to study and practice the principles of Friends. 

Kate Stanton read a poem. After a period of silence, the 
meeting adjourned to meet at the home of James C. McGrew, 
1470 Fair Avenue, on the 5th of Eleventh month. 


Joun E. CARPENTER. 

Sotepury, Pa.—Young Friends of Solebury, Pa., held the 
Tenth month meeting of their Association on the eighth, with 
a good attendance. Agnes B. Williams, vice-president, pre- 
sided, with Martha Reeder Janney as clerk. 

The exercises opened with a scriptural reading by Agnes B. 
Williams. Extracts from Samuel M. Janney’s “ History of 
Friends ” were read by Ethel Fell. Margaret A. Lownes told 
of the aim and efforts of the Needlewoman’s Guild of America, 
and made a plea for the colored schools in South Carolina, to 
which Bucks Friends occasionally contribute. Mary D. Ely 
enumerated current events, and Eastburn Reeder read that por- 
tion of the Discipline which testifies against war. Martha B. 
White read portions of an excellent paper presented by Bertha 
Broomell at the Toronto Conference on “Opportunities of 
Young Friends of the Present Day.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The collection hall of the college has been greatly improved. 
The chairs which formerly occupied the hall have been re- 
placed by new assembly seats. On account of this change, the 
morning collection on Third-day, Tenth month 3d, was omitted. 

On Fourth-day afternoon the Athletic Council of the Young 
Women’s Athletic Association entertained the young ladies 
of the freshman class at a tea held in Somerville Hall. 

On Sixth-day evening Prof. J. A. Miller, professor of 
astronomy at Indiana University, delivered an interesting lec- 
ture on the latest eclipse of the sun. 

At meeting on First-day Henry Wilbur spoke forcibly, his 
subject being “'The Single Vision.” 

The Lecture Committee has announced the following lecture 
course for the coming year: 

Wednesday evening, October 
Dwight Hillis, of Brooklyn. 
the Twentieth Century.” 

Monday evening, November 13th, 1905.—Concert 
Kneisel Quartet of Boston. 

Friday evening, December 15th, 1905.—President Woodrow 
Wilson, of Princeton University. Address on “ The University 
and the Nation.” 

Thursday evening, January llth, 1906.—Prof. J. Travis 
Mills, of Cambridge University, Staff Lecturer of the English 
and American University Extension Societies. 
“John Bright.” 

Tuesday evening, January 30th, 1906.—Song recital of 
Seotch melodies, Miss Isabelle Wales, of Wilmington; harp 
recital, Miss Helen B. Reed, of Philadelphia. 

Friday evening, March 9th, 1906.—Illustrated lecture on the 
Panama Canal Zone, Dr. Edward Burton McDowell. 

The following is submitted by the college librarian: 

James V. Watson, who was a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of Swarthmore College from 1875 to 1902, has given to 
the college thirty volumes for the library. The books are not 
new, but are in excellent condition and are handsomely bound. 
They are as follows: Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors,” 3 
volumes; “ Modern British Essayists,” 8 volumes; “ Plutarch’s 
Morals,” Goodwin, 5 volumes; Wilson’s “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” 
4 volumes; “ Malte-Brun’s Geography,” 6 volumes; Franklin’s 
Works, 2 volumes; Hartt’s “Geology of Brazil,” 1 volume; 
Murphy’s translation of Tacitus, 1 volume. 


18th, 1905.—Rev. Newell 
Lecture on “ Ruskin’s Message to 


by the 


Lecture on 


RicHarp C. THATCHER. 


Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 


—Epilogue to Beaumont and Eletcher’s “Honest Man’s Fortune.” 
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WORSHIP.—IL. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXV. 
Text, John, xxiii., 8; Bible readings, I. John, i. 


This giving to God that which the gift of his Spirit has 
enabled us to make our own, was to the early Friends worship 
indeed. The mysterious guest within was there to will and to 
do. This participation in the act of worship for which the 
members of the assembly have been prepared is eminently a 
social act. George Fox realized that it was the highest possi- 
ble act of fellowship and sociability. He declared that he was 
called to bring men off “from all the world’s fellowships, and 
prayings, and singings, which stood in form without power; 
that their fellowship might be in the Holy Ghost, and in the 
eternal Spirit of God; that they might pray in the Holy Ghost 
and sing in the Spirit, and with the grace that comes by Jesus, 
making melody in their hearts to the Lord.” } 

Here we find that Fox and his people held firmly to that 
primitive conception of the Church, which insisted that the 
Church was the body of Christ and the attenders were mem- 
bers thereof; the Church was the vine and the members were 
branches thereof; here was a union that comprises unity and 
destroys nothing of individuality.? 

The fellowships, and prayings, and singings that stood in 
form without power, were those activities of worship entered 
into by the branches without being joined into the vine; this 
the early Friends spoke of as worship, entered upon in the will 
of man and not in the will of God. Their protest was not 
against the singing and praying and preaching; not against the 
service of the churches around them when these things were 
done under the union of the branch to the vine; but their pro- 
test was against every manifestation of worship which was un- 
dertaken and planned in the absence of this union. What was 
done in this absence was done, to use their phraseology, in the 
will of man. Worship they declared could only be accomplished 
in the will of God. Hence to them its first manifestation was 
fellowship, in which all participated; then preachings, prayings 
and singings became a natural result. It should be carefully 
noted that these founders of the Society were not inclined to 
look upon the vocal ministry, the praying and the singing, as 
the sole means to bring about true worship among those assem- 
bled; they were more inclined to look upon these things as the 
result of the attitude of worship experienced by the assembly. 

Man and his strong disposition both to will and to do must 
first bow before God and his yearning both to will and to do; 
for the individual this was more than a silence as to words, but 
a silence as to one’s own thoughts, waiting until the gift of the 
Spirit shall reign supreme within; then, said Barclay, we may 
know “a meeting together, not only outwardly in one place, 
but inwardly in one spirit, and in one name of Jesus.” ... 
Then we come “ to feel the arisings of this life, which, as it pre- 
vails in each particular, becomes as a flood of refreshment, and 
overspreads the whole meeting. For man, and man’s part and 
wisdom, being denied and chained down in every individual, 
and God exalted, and his Grace in dominion in the heart, thus 
his name comes to be One in all and his glory breaks forth 
and covers all; and there is such a holy awe and reverence upon 
every soul that if the natural part should arise in any, or the 
wise part, or what is not one with the life, it would presently 
be chained down and judged out. And when any are, through 
the breaking forth of this power, constrained to utter a sen- 
tence of exhortation or praise, or to breathe to the Lord in 
prayer, then all are sensible of it, for the same life in them an- 
swers to it, as in water face answers to face. This is the divine 
and spiritual worship, which the world neither knoweth nor 
understandeth.” 4 

Here was a worship not dependent upon the cost or plan of 
the church building, the mural decorations or the paintings in 
the windows, not dependent upon the ceremony or the music, 
upon the preaching or much praying, but dependent upon the 
individual touch between man and God, in which all are active 
partakers, and in the partaking and in the giving there is a 
fellowship which was the characteristic of primitive Quaker 
worship. “The perfect man, if he be true to his nature, must 
live in fellowship not only with God but with man.”5 This 
modern utterance is in perfect accord with the doctrine ex- 
pressed by Robert Barclay on the nature of worship among 
Friends. 

The selfish man cannot pursue this method of worship; the 
weak man turns from it; the unsocial man refuses it. The 
element of fellowship typified in this active Quaker worship 
cannot obtain so long as the branches are severed from the 
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vine. A man cannot unite himself with the vine so long as 
he has a difference with a brother. -The early Friends grasped 
the words of Jesus on this subject with great force. They saw 
that the man who severed himself from his fellows was as a 
dead limb, a lost sheep, a lost coin, a lost son.6 They saw that 
refusal to worship was exclusion from Christ’s kingdom, that 
he who would not worship was no longer a member of the 
kingdom; 7 he was as a stumbling block to the feet of others. 
Quaker worship, then, in spirit and in truth, cannot appeal to 
that man whose over-developed individualism bears the seed 
of selfishness. Quaker worship can only appeal to those per- 
sons whose individualism finds its life in unity; those persons 
who complete their lives by losing them in the lives of others; 
such people must have food from the Lord’s table, and must 
have it first hand. To them entering into sonship means a pre- 
vious entering into fellowship; to them an entering into fel- 
lowship finds its highest expression in pure Quaker worship. 

To perfect this kind of worship does not mean a going out 
of the world, a withdrawing from men, but the building of a 
new world, a new kingdom in the hearts of men by and through 
the avenues of fellowship, of union with man as a means to 
secure union with God. 

It does mean that “as every one is inwardly gathered to the 
measure of life in himself, there is a secret unity and fellow- 
ship enjoyed,’’ from which nothing could separate them. 
Spiritual worship in its purity enables a man to say “ neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus” (Rom., viii., 38, 39). Spirit- 
ual worship, as practiced by the early Friends, enables a man 
to say, “One is my Master, even Christ, and all ye are my 
brethren.” Why does Christendom to-day need to incorporate 
into itself the capacity to worship in spirit and in truth? 
REFERENCES : 

1“ Journal of George Fox,” vol. i., p. 37. London ed., 1901. 

2 See Lesson Leaf No. 15. 

3 See discussion in Josiah Royce’s “The World and the In- 
dividual ” for an enlargement of the same thought in the realm 
of philosophy. 

4 Barclay’s “ Apology,” pp. 354. 6th ed., London. 

5“ The Social Teaching of Jesus,” by Shailer Mathews, p. 33. 

6 Luke, xv., 3-22. 

7 Matt., viii., 12; xxi., 23. 

8 Barclay’s “ Apology,” p. 372. 6th ed., London. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
JOB’S TEARS—FOR THE BABIES. 


{This letter (sent us for publication) from the Friend who 
is known to many of our readers as the “Good Job’s Tears’ 
Friend,” was written several years since, but will be read, we 
know, with loving interest, as explanatory of the sweet service 
she has so unselfishly performed, by the many mothers and 
babies she has helped, and they will feel a tender regret that 
age and infirmity now compel her to lay aside her beautiful 
work, and will be renewedly thankful to her for her faithful- 
ness to this “ small service.”—Ebs. ] 


Purchase, Westchester Co., N. Y., Sixth month 14th, 1900. 
Dr. Abbott and Mary Way Satterthwait: 


I have been reading of the birth of your daughter in the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and as I have a loving interest in all 
little babies, particularly those whose births are noted in that 
paper, I will ask you to accept the string of Job’s tears for 
ner 8 little daughter to comfort her when she is getting her 
teeth. 

I feel my work is a loving service for the innocent little chil- 
dren, and I am happy to feel by raising and stringing these 
nature beads, I can ease their suffering in a measure, 

Years ago when our own baby was very sick, we consulted a 
doctor who had a long practice and great experience with little 
ones. This doctor said, “ Your child is very sick. I order you 
to get Job’s tears; do not delay, string them and put them on 
his neck. He will take them in his hand and bite on them. 
They will comfort him, and bring his teeth; they will ease the 
nervous worry.” 

I had never heard of Job’s tears, so I asked him why they 
were good. 

He replied: “They are smooth, hard and small.” Then I 
said, “If so hard, how can I get the holes in to string them,” 
when smiling at my ignorance, he said, “Don’t you know; 
they grow with the holes in on purpose for the babies. Every 
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mother ought to have them for her little ones as soon as their 
teeth begin to trouble them.” 

Our little son cut all his teeth with much less suffering than 
the older children, for two of them had convulsions, and he did 
not have any, he being so comforted by the beads that I saved 
out twelve unpierced seeds, and have never lost seed, planting 
them for forty years. I have sent many strings all through 
the West, even to the Pacific Coast. A mother who received 
several strings, as she had several children, sent me a book that 
I might register all the names of parents and the names of the 
children. 

I had a box that contained more than six hundred letters, 
and I have been for three months, as I had time for writing, 
making this record. I do not get on very fast, but I have five 
hundred in my book, and their places of residence; amongst 
them twenty-three twins. I have had both my wrists broken, 
and I cannot guide the pen quickly and my eyes are not young. 
If I had not kept the letters I would not have believed I had 
sent them to so many. I love the little ones everywhere. I 
give them to all the babies about my home, out of hand more 
than I send through the mail. 

I am happy to feel they are appreciated by the mothers; 
the poor and the rich alike enjoy having them. 

Mine is a pleasant work, and when the mothers often come 
that I may hold their little ones in my arms, they know well 
that I love them. 

I am past the three-score and ten years. I am seventy-six 
years old, and if there is any good thing I can do I must not 
defer it. 

You do not seem like strangers to me, so have written to 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. | 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— | 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. . 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 
Fairhill, Germantown Avenué and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 


a.m.; 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
} 

| 


9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Boerum 


10th mo. 14th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, in Brooklyn (Scher- 
merhorn Street), at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 14th (7th-day).—First-day 
school normal class for teachers of pri- 
mary classes and younger children, Cora 
Haviland Carver, at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 14th (7th-day).—Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at 
home of Thomas A. Bunting. 


aS 
Absolutely Pure 


you as a loving mother, or grandmother, to her children. May 
the blessings of our Heavenly Father rest upon you and your 
little one, is the sincere desire of your friend, 


ANNA B. WILLETs. 


TRUE BEAUTY. 


I love the fair, the beautiful, 
The birds, the trees, the flowers, 
The human face, the graceful form, 
The man with God-like powers. 


But the priceless, the immortal mind 
For that I most do care— 

I'd have that bright and beautiful 
If the temple be not fair. 


In truth to me it ever seemed 
(Tho’ it may not always be) 
Where the inner life is beautiful 
The face will be fair to see. 


I do not mean the gestures, 
Or the smooth and tinted skin, 
jut the beauty of expression— 
That speaks of the soul within. 
Germantown, Ninth month 2lIst, 1905. 
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A GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It makes the most delicious 
and healthful hot breads, 
biscuit and cake 


FREE FROM ALUM, LIME OR PHOSPHATIC ACID 


No other baking preparation or powder 
has equal leavening strength 


or healthful qualities 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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10th mo. 15th (1st-day ).—Conference 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the meeting house at Middle- 
town, Delaware County, Pa., at 2.30 p.m. 
Jesse H. Holmes will give an address on 
“The Race Problem.” Middletown Meet- 
ing House is three-quarters of a mile 
from the trolley at Lima, on line from 
Angora. 


10th mo. 15th (1st-day ).—Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
Visit the Smaller Branches will hold an 
appointed meeting in Old Radnor Meet- 
ing House, 3 p.m. 


10th mo. 16th (2d-day).—Literature 
and Social Section Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association in the Auditorium, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, at 8 p.m. 
Address by Arthur M. Dewees on “ The 
Work Young People are Doing in Eng- 
land,” followed by music and social hour. 


10th mo. 17th (3d-day).—National 
Purity Conference at La Crosse, Wis., 
continuing through the 18th and 19th. 


10th mo. 18th (4th-day ).—Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting (Race Street), at 
7.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 
Monthly 
p-m. 


19th (5th-day. 
Meeting, Philadelphia, at 


Green Street 
7.30 


10th mo. 
school normal 
History, 
p-m. 


2lst (7th-day).—First-day 
class in Old Testament 
Jane Rushmore, teacher, at 2.30 


10th mo, 21st (7th-day).—Concord 
First-day School Union, at Middletown, 
Pa., at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Those com- 
ing by train leaving Philadelphia at 8.18 
a.m., will be met at Elwyn Station by 
trolley car. Those coming from west of 
Elwyn should take train leaving West 
Chester at 8.25 a.m. 


10th mo, 21st (7th-day ).—Haddonfield 
First-day School Union, at Westfield, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. Subject for discus- 
sion, “ What Is the Real Work of the 
Society of Friends for the Future ?” 
Carriages will meet trains at Riverton. 


10th mo, 2I1st 
First -day School 


(7th-day ) —Abington 

Union, at Horsham 
Meeting House, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Question for discussion, “Is the treaty 
of Portsmouth really a victory for 
peace ?” 


10th mo. 22d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at the 
home of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Green- 
ridge Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


10th mo. 24th (3d-day).—Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, Pa., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 11 a.m. 


10th mo. 25th (4th-day).—Easton and 
Granville Half Yearly Meeting, at Eas- 
ton, N. Y., at 11 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 3 p.m., at North 
Easton. 


10th mo. 26th (5th- 
terly Meeting, at Sadsbury Meeting 
House (Christiana, Pa.), at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


day ).—Caln Quar- 
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Save Half Your Fuel 


BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Write for booklet on heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 
19 Furnace St., Rochester,N.Y¥. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


soft coal, 
wood or gas, 


118 S. 15th St.(4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th. St. (ab. Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly Engrossed on the finest 
Parchment, or on Bond Paper if preferred. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
Engraved or Printed, latest styles. 
At Home Cards. Visiting Cards., ete. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


1500 RacE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


| LADIES csi: wace SHOES 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a. 


NOTICE. 


We.are now located at our new building, 
1orio CHERRY STREET, where we will be 
pleased to see all our friends and customers. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 


Edward T. Biddle. 
1010 Cherry Street, 


Howard Biddle 
Philadelphia. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Tele phone ¢ Conne ction. 931 Chestnut St., 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner.) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Phila. 
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10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—First-day 
school normal class in Ethical Lessons 
ased on the Prophets and Gospels, Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes, teacher, at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting. 


10th mo. 29th (lst-day).—Valley 
Meeting attended by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee to Visit 
Smaller Branches, at 10 a.m. 


10th mo. 30th (2d-day).—Nebraska 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Genoa, Neb., at 
1] a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 2 p.m. Youths’ meeting, First- 
day, at 3 p.m. 


10th mo. 30th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, at Park Avenue and 
Lawrence Street, Baltimore, at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day before, at 
10 a.m. For lodging accommodations at 
the meeting house and railroad arrange- 
ment; see advertising pages. 


10th mo. 31st (3d-day).—Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at Darby, Pa., at 10 
a.m. 3 ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. Ist (4th-day).—Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, at Chappaqua, N. Y.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2.30 
p-m. 


LAST NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION 
FOR THE SEASON VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The last popular Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ten-day excursion to Niagara Falls 
from Philadelphia and adjacent territory 
will be run on October 13th via the 
beautiful Delaware Valley Route. On 
this date a special train will leave Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 8.07 
a.m., West Philadelphia at 8.10 a.m., 
North Philadelphia, 8.20 a.m., Bristol, 
8.45 a.m., Trenton, 8.59 a.m., Lambert- 
ville, 9.26 a.m., Frenchtown, 9.45 a.m., 
Phillipsburg, 10.14 am., Manunka 
Chunk, 10.44 a.m., and arrive Niagara 
Falls at 8.00 p.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return 
passage on any regular train, exclusive 
of limited express trains, within ten 
days, will be sold at $10.00 from Phila- 
delphia and all points on the Delaware 
Division; $11.25 from Atlantic City; 
$10.00 from Trenton; $9.75 from Lam- 
bertville; $8.00 from Phillipsburg; 
$10.00 from New Brunswick, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points, in- 
cluding Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape 
May, Salem, Wilmington, West Chester, 
Norristown, and principal intermediate 
stations. A stop-over will be allowed at 
Buffalo within the limit of ticket re- 
turning. 

The special train of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run through 
to Niagara Falls. An extra charge will 
be made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany the excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains, and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. 





